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left America for Spitsbergen, taking with him a Fokker
three-engined monoplane. Accompanying Byrd was his
friend, Floyd Bennett, and in due course the airmen
and their machine arrived safely at their starting-point.
Nearly seven hundred miles of sea and ice lay between
their base at King's Bay, Amsterdam Island, and the
North Pole, but it was straight flying without any high
mountain ranges to be crossed, and on May 9 at 12.50
in the morning the historic flight was begun. For once
a first attempt was supremely successful. Byrd and his
companion flew direct to their goal, circled round the
Pole several times, and then set off on the return journey
by a slightly longer route, reaching their starting-point
at 4.20 in the afternoo'n. The flyers had been in the air
15^ hours, and during that time had covered 1600 miles.

Having conquered .the North Pole by air, Byrd's
thoughts naturally turned to the southern extremity of
the earth. He realised at once, however, that a flight
to the South Pole presented difficulties infinitely greater
than any he had encountered in his northern trip. To
start with, there was no inhabited country within flying
range of the South Pole. This meant that the ad-
venturers would have to take with them every single
thing they needed, and that they would have to make
their own base in the midst of a land of perpetual ice
and snow, and one far more desolate and unkind than
anything found in the northern hemisphere.

Accordingly Byrd decided to fit out a proper South
Polar expedition in which the flight to the Pole was to
be the crowning feat but, at the same time, only one of
the ends in view. With this object he chartered three